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c through^ over, or among intensely hot fuel." So much, .ndeed, was "Watt impressed with, the importance of intense aeat, that he actually provides both for the "fresh air" and Wie gas passing through the hot fuel on the bars; overlooking bhe facts, that, in that event, the air would no longer remain vitre; and that no heat to which he could introduce the air or smoke could equal that created in the furnace by the very act of union between the air and the gas ; but which he erroneously imagines can be aided by the heat of the " charred part of the fuel.'7
Thus, we see the very words of Watt, where he was in error, have been adopted to express the main, and, in many instances, the only feature of these smoke-burning patents; while the judicious part of his instructions has been unaccountably omitted.
I need only say, chemistry has since taught that the whole process is injurious; and that, if the introduction of the air be properly managed, the necessary heat for effecting combustion will never be wanting in the furnace.
The mere enunciation, then, of a plan for "consuming smoTce" is prima facie evidence that the inventor has not sufficiently considered the subject in its chemical relations. Chemists can understand a plan for the prevention of smoke, but as to its combustion, it is so unscientific, not to say impossible, that such phraseology should be avoided. The popular and conventional phrase, "a furnace burning its own smoke," may be allowed as conveying an intelligible meaning; but, in a scientific work, or from, one professing to teach those who cannot distinguish for themselves, and who may thus be led into error, it is wholly objectionable.